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REPORT 


OF 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOE  1873. 


Dr.  A.  P.  Hooker,  a member  of  this  Committee,  died  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  The  unexpected  intelligence  of  his  death  was 
a sad  surprise  to  his  associates  of  the  School  Committee,  no  less 
than  to  the  people  in  whose  midst  he  had  worked  long  and 
successfully. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  Committee  are  conscious  of  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Property  for  their  prompt  and  energetic 
action  in  the  thorough  renovation  of  three  of  the  Grammar 
School-houses.  This  long-deferred  yet  necessary  work  — rec- 
ommended by  the  Mayor  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  authorized,  not  without  opposition,  by  the  City  Council  — 
was  superintended  by  Alderman  Collins,  a considerable  sum 
being  undoubtedly  thereby  saved  to  our  well-guarded  treasury. 
The  excellence  of  the  results  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value 
of  his  supervision. 


FREE  DRAWING. 

Another  year  has  passed  without  that  free  instruction  in 
industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  required  by  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  The  School  Committee  have  been  guided  in  this 
matter  by  a desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  to  the  City, 
and  have  thought  it  better  to  await  the  chances  of  a permanent 
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location  in  the  new  building  erecting  in  Ward  Four,  than  to  incur 
the  large  expense  of  temporary  quarters.  We  hope  that  another 
year  may  find  us  in  condition  to  renew  a course  of  instruction 
which  has  already  proved  of  much  service  to  the  City. 


TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

A recent  Act  of  the  Legislature  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
School  Committee  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  elect  truant 
officers  and  define  their  duties,  — this  task  has  been  accom- 
plished. Of  the  five  officers  appointed,  three  have  already 
faithfully  served  the  City  in  the  same  capacity.  In  order  to 
give  these  officers  powers  at  least  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
them  when  acting  as  policemen  detailed  for  service  as  truant 
officers,  we  petitioned  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  appoint  our 
officers  constables.  Unfortunately  for  the  schools,  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  action  prevented  an  immediate  reply  to  our 
request ; and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  next  City  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  discussion  upon  this 
petition  it  was  shown  that  should  these  officers  be  appointed 
constables,  fees  of  considerable  amount  would  pass  into  the 
City  Treasury,  which  now  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  police 
force  of  the  City.  The  rules  of  the  School  Committee  provide 
that  all  fees  collected  by  truant  officers  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  City ; while  by  ordinance  of  the  City  constables  are  entitled 
to  all  fees  received  by  them. 

The  objections  which  have  so  much  weight  in  this  city 
fortunately  do  not  prevail  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Boston, 
with  its  greater  liability  to  trouble  in  this  direction ; for  there 
the  truant  officers  are  now,  and  have  been  from  the  first,  con- 
stables. 

The  work  already  done  by  these  officers  under  the  new 
regulations  is  of  great  value ; they  have  made  good  progress 
in  a list  of  children  employed,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  factories 
and  shops  of  the  city,  the  first  step  necessary  to  enable  the 
t School  Committee  to  insist  that  the  neglect  of  an  ignorant 
parent  or  the  avarice  of  a selfish  employer  shall  not  compel  any 
child  to  forego  its  right  to  education  in  the  public  schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hale,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  resigned 
his  office  the  1st  of  October.  The  Committee  were  fortunately 
able  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a part  of  his  time  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1874.  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  Superintendent  and  began 
his  work  here  early  in  the  year  1868,  soon  after  the  City  Coun- 
cil, acting  upon  their  own  responsibility  and  not  upon  a request 
of  the  School  Committee,  had  wisely  established  this  office. 

A resolution  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Committee, 
expressing  our  sense  of  the  great  value  of  services  rendered. 
The  words  of  this  record  need  not  be  repeated  here.  There  'is 
not  one  of  the  many  improvements  in  our  school  buildings,  not 
one  of  the  changes  in  our  remodelled  courses  of  Grammar  and 
Primary  School  work,  that  has  not  been  the  better  done  by 
reason  of  his  assistance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  several 
of  our  best  reforms  would  not  even  yet  have  been  accomplished, 
if  we  had  not  had  his  constant  supervision,  great  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  prudent 
regard  for  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  City.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  Mr.  Hale’s  services  would  be  a sufficient 
argument  for  the  necessity  of  professional  supervision. 

A few  words  with  regard  to  this  office  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a Report  which  “ shall  contain  such  statements  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  schools  as  the  Committee  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  interests  thereof.”  By  law 
the  City  Council  may  require  the  School  Committee  to  appoint 
a Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  ; by  the  same  law  the  School 
Committee  are  alone  authorized  to  fix  the  salary.  If  a Superin- 
tendent is  not  appointed,  — that  is,  if  the  office  is  not  established 
by  the  City  Council,  — “the  School  Committee  are  entitled  to  a 
compensation  of  one  dollar  a day  for  the  time  they  are  actually 
employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office,  together  with 
such  additional  compensation  as  the  City  may  allow.”  In  the 
original  legislation  regarding  the  office,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
pay  of  the  School  Committee  would  make  them  reluctant  to 
establish  the  office ; the  power  to  create  the  office  was  therefore 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Council.  The  intention  of  the 
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law  was  evidently  to  protect  the  office  against  the  self-interest 
of  the  School  Committee. 

In  1870,  when  there  was  a probability  that  the  office  would 
become  vacant,  a Sub-Committee  of  this  Board  was  directed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  office. 
That  Committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  declared  the  office 
to  be,  in  their  opinion,  indispensable. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  a member  of  that  Sub-Committee,  — cer- 
tainly the  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  ordinance  that  created 
the  office,  — finding  in  subsequent  experience  evidence  of  his 
mistake,  joined  heartily  in  the  report  made  by  the  Committee. 
The  City  Council  of  that  day  left  the  question,  where  it  would 
seem  properly  to  belong,  in  the  hands  of  those  most  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  The  increase  of  salary  at 
this  time  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  did  not  excite  opposition. 

When  Mr.  Hale’s  resignation  was  announced  at  the  September 
meeting,  a committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  prepare  and 
submit,  as  soon  as  possible,  a list  of  names  of  candidates  for  the 
vacant  place  ; this  list  was  reported  at  a meeting  held  11th 
December.  At  the  close  of  the  ballot  one  name  was  found  to 
be  the  unanimous  choice,  a choice  that  involved  an  increase  in 
salary. 

This  Report  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  quali- 
fications of  the  man  chosen : these  have  not  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, even  in  the  debates  of  the  City  Council. 

On  the  16th  December,  an  order  was  introduced  in  the  Com- 
mon Council,  directing  a committee  to  report  an  ordinance 
repealing  the  ordinance  establishing  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  The  member  introducing  the  order  offered  certain 
explanations  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  said,  “ that  it  was 
an  outrage  on  the  tax-payers  to  have  to  pay  this  enormous  sum 
for  a mere  figure-head  ; ” “ if  the  citizens  submitted  to  this  impo- 
sition, they  would  have  to  pay  $6,000  next  year ; ” 11  that  the 
Council  should  protest  against  the  extortion,” — language  so 
intemperate  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  an 
attack  was  intended  not  alone  on  this  office,  but  upon  the  whole 
present  public  school  system.  Another  member  said  that  if  the 
question  must  come  on  the  $4,000  salary  or  repealing  the  ordi- 
nance, he  should  vote  for  repeal.  In  distinction  from  the  School 
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Committee,  the  City  Council  assumed  to  know  that  the  schools 
would  fare  better  without  a Superintendent  than  with.  With 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  real  nature  of  the  office  and  the 
necessity  of  paid  supervision,  and  the  fact  that  after  all  the 
people  intend  that  the  School  Committee  shall  have  charge  of 
the  schools,  were  apparently  not  thought  worth  a discussion. 
It  was  publicly  announced  that  the  School  Committee  must 
be  rebuked. 

The  question  fared  but  little  better  in  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  where  a description  of  the  duties  of  Superintendent 
(characterized  as  humorous  in  a published  report)  was  given  by 
one  who,  after  a service  of  two  years  on  the  School  Committee 
and  one  year  as  chairman  of  the  Board  by  right  of  his  office, 
had  declared  in  an  address  at  the  organization  of  the  City 
Government  in  1871,  that  “the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  proved  a success;”  having  in 
the  preceding  year,  on  a similar  occasion,  said,  “ By  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  much  good  has 
been  accomplished.  I deem  the  work  performed  by  the  Super- 
intendent valuable  and  almost  indispensable.”  By  another 
member  the  Committee  were  accused  of  squandering  the  money 
of  the  City ; and  it  was  stated  that  “ truant  officers  were  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  to  drive  children  to  school,  who  only 
refrained  from  constant  attendance  because  the  studies  are  so 
numerous,  and  withal  so  hard  of  comprehension.”  Speeches  in 
favor  of  the  office,  by  a strange  mischance,  are  not  reported. 

The  ordinance  of  repeal  passed  the  Common  Council  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  2,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  5 to  4,  but,  by  the 
action  of  the  Mayor  in  withholding  his  signature,  failed  to 
become  a law. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  debate,  we  have  a right  to 
assume  that  this  office  was  abolished  because  the  School  Com- 
mittee found  that  the  best  Superintendent  to  be  procured  could 
only  be  had  at  a salary  of  $4,000,  and  had  convinced  themselves 
that  he  was  worth  the  money.  Two  Superintendents  of  Public 
Schools  have  been  recently  appointed  in  this  State : one  at 
Springfield  with  a salary  of  $3,500 ; the  other  at  Brookline,  with 
a salary  of  $3,000.  While  we  would  not  assert  that  we  must 
pay  $4,000  because  a town  of  the  size  of  Brookline  pays  $3,000, 
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still  we  are  confident  that  these  high  salaries  indicate  that  the 
office  of  Superintendent  requires  a combination  of  unusual 
qualities,  for  which  we  must  pay  a sum  of  money  at  least  equal 
to  what  can  be  obtained  in  other  places. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance was  hurried  through  both  branches  of  the  City  Council, 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  wTere  not  asked  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  necessity  of  the  office,  and  that  a 
motion  to  consult  with  the  School  Committee  met  with  no 
favor. 

The  ignorance  shown  since  this  discussion  began,  as  to  the 
powers  of  School  Committees  in  expenditures  for  salaries,  and 
the  amount  of  control  to  be  exercised  by  City  Councils,  will 
justify  the  following  extract  from  an  opinion  delivered  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  the  case  of  the  “ City  of  Charlestown 
v.  Gardner  and  Others,”  January  term,  1868  : — 

“ The  power  given  to  School  Committees  to  contract  with 
teachers  necessarily  implies  and  includes  the  power  to  deter- 
mine their  salaries ; and  in  so  doing  they  are  not  restricted  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  City  Council. 
If  the  City  Council  could  control  the  salary,  it  could  thereby 
greatly  narrow  the  range  of  choice  or  even  indirectly  prevent 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  suitable  instructors.  The 
School  Committee  are  an  independent  body,  intrusted  by  law 
with  large  and  important  powers  and  duties  ; and  although  every 
discretionary  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  against  which  no  perfect 
safeguards  can  be  provided,  yet  we  are  aware  of  no  substantial 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  power  of  fixing  teachers’  salaries 
is  more  liable  to  abuse  by  the  School  Committee  than  by  the 
City  Council.” 

The  most  important  question  remains  to  be  answered.  It  is 
this:  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent?  can  they  be 
performed  in  this  city  by  the  School  Committee  ? The  following 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1865  can  be  repeated  here 
with  the  added  emphasis  of  eight  years’  experience : u Our 
schools  are  now  so  numerous  and  require  so  much  attention,  the 
unsettled  questions  pertaining  to  methods  of  education  are  so 
various  and  so  pressing,  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if 
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a general  superintendence  could  be  assigned  to  one  competent 
man.  A man  of  great  activity  would  be  needed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  one  part  of  such  a duty,  and  large  information  and  good 
judgment  for  another  part.  The  duties  of  such  an  officer  would 
be,  in  general  terms,  to  study  the  Public  School  system,  both  of 
America  and  of  foreign  countries,  and  suggest  improvements  in 
our  own ; to  obtain  a personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all 
our  public  schools,  with  a view  to  bringing  all  of  them  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  an  equal  standard  of  efficiency;  to  advise  the 
teachers  and  the  School  Committee  on  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  ; to  contrive  means  for  bringing  under 
instruction  that  large  number  of  children  which,  in  a place 
populated  to  a considerable  degree  by  foreigners,  will  always 
seek  to  evade  it,  or  be  deprived  of  it  by  their  ignorant  parents  ; 
and  to  consult  with  the  proper  agents  of  the  City  Government 
as  to  the  building  and  bettering  of  school-houses,  and  the 
methods  of  best  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  Such  an  officer,  supposing  him  to  be  possessed  of  the 
requisite  qualifications,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very  great  use. 
School  Committees,  granting  them  to  be  always  constituted  of  the 
best  materials,  are  constantly  changing.  If  a man  who  is  busily 
occupied  undertakes  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  be  useful,  he  com- 
monly finds  the  labor  too  much  for  him,  and  (supposing  him  not 
to  be  dropped  by  his  fellow-citizens)  soon  retires.  The  fair 
performance  of  only  the  routine  duties  of  the  place  demands  in 
Cambridge  the  devotion  of  a great  deal  of  time.  This  time 
should  be  and  is  most  cheerfully  given,  but  a great  deal  more 
time  would  be  required  of  him  who  would  thoroughly  master  the 
subjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  — in  fact  all  his  time.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  better  make  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  which  we  are  conscious  ourselves  than  by  recommending 
to  our  successors  to  consider  at  once  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  While 
making  this  recommendation  we  must  call  attention  to  the 
exceeding  importance  of  making  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  the 
man , if  such  an  office  should  be  created.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  value  of  such  a Superintendent  depends  much  upon 
the  time  he  continues  in  his  place.” 
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The  Committee  who  made  this  Report  had  under  their  care 
5,335  scholars  and  108  teachers  : we  have  now  7,379  scholars  and 
171  teachers.  There  undoubtedly  was  a time  when  the  schools 
did  well  with  only  the  supervision  of  the  Committee ; but  that 
time  must  have  been  when  the  city  contained  less  than  half  the 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  and  a population  of  different 
character  from  the  present  one.  Even  during  the  years  when 
Cambridge  had  a small  Committee  of  very  able  men,  earnest  in 
their  work,  our  Primary  Schools  had  become  a disgrace  to  the 
city.  We  all  remember  the  excitement  occasioned  some  eight 
years  since,  by  a description  of  some  of  the  school-houses  of 
this  city,  written  by  a member  of  the  School  Committee  of  that 
day,  published  in  an  educational  journal,  and  copied  into  many 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country. 

A review  of  the  last  six  years  in  the  history  of  our  Primary 
Schools  will  demonstrate  the  peculiar  value  of  professional 
superintendence.  Six  years  ago  the  accommodations  in  a major- 
ity of  the  buildings  were  wretchedly  insufficient.  A proper 
grading  of  the  schools  was  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  but  one  or  two  buildings  fitted  to  the  purpose.  The 
persistence  of  a Superintendent  more  than  any  thing  else  has  at 
last  secured  proper  school  accommodations,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Primary  Schools  has  followed  almost  as  a matter  of 
course. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  very  materially  changed, 
and  in  many  respects  enlarged,  and  yet  the  age  of  admission  to 
the  Grammar  Schools  has  been  reduced  from  eleven  years  to 
below  ten.  The  primary  scholars  now  enter  these  schools  better 
prepared  than  formerly.  They  are  not  overworked.  The 
methods  of  teaching  used  are  more  attractive.  The  selection 
of  teachers  has  been  made  with  greater  care  and  better  judg- 
ment. We  believe  that  our  Primary  Schools  will  now  bear 
comparison  with  any  in  the  State,  and  they  are  constantly 
improving. 

Lastly,  the  School  Committee  are  themselves  in  constant  need 
of  the  influence  of  a man  with  a better  knowledge  of  the  detail 
work  of  every  school  in  the  city  than  a Committee-man  can 
possibly  have  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  other  occupation ; a 
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man  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  other  places,  and  with  the 
whole  range  of  school  work  so  fixed  in  his  mind  that  every  cir- 
cumstance, arrangement,  or  effort  shall  be  made  to  take  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  system. 


ISAAC  BRADFORD,  Chairman  ex  officio. 
HENRY  P.  WALCOTT, 

ALEXANDER  McKENZIE, 


ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD  R.  COGSWELL, 
HENRY  HINCKLEY, 
WILLIAM  S.  KARR, 
SAMUEL  W.  McDANIEL, 
GEORGE  A.  COBURN, 
WILLIAM  A.  MUNROE, 
GEORGE  R.  LEAVITT, 
GEORGE  E.  McNEILL, 
PHILIP  R.  AMMIDON, 
WILLIAM  S.  APSEY, 


School 

Committee. 


TABULAR  VIEW 


OF 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CAMBKIDGE, 

January  1,  1874. 


Name  of  School. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

No.  of  Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1874. 

High  School, 

Lyman  R.  Williston  .... 

$4,000 

365 

William  F.  Bradbury .... 

2,500 

John  Orne,  Jr 

2,000 

Theodore  P.  Adams  .... 

2,000 

Solon  F.  Whitney 

2,000 

Mary  F.  Peirce 

1,200 

Emma  A.  Scudder  ..... 

1,000 

Elizabeth  M.  Fessenden  . . . 

1,000 

Hannah  Gleason 

1,000 

Augusta  L.  Brigham  .... 

1,000 

Olive  E.  Fairbanks  .... 

1,000 

Allston  Grammar, 

Benjamin  W.  Roberts  . . . 

2,500 

578 

Lizzie  B.  Winnett 

700 

Emma  F.  King 

700 

Isabel  E.  Billman 

'700 

Lucia  E.  Whiting 

700 

Susan  H.  Ricker  ..... 

700 

Sarah  J.  Hinckley 

700 

Hattie  E.  Keith 

700 

Georgie  M.  Barbour  .... 

700 

Emma  E.  Perkins 

700 

Emily  R.  Pitkin 

700 

Emma  A.  Hopkins 

600 

Charlotte  B.  Young  .... 

700 

Harvard  „ 

Aaron  B.  Magoun 

2,500 

635 

H.  Augusta  Lodge  .... 

700 

Ada  H.  Wellington  .... 

700 

Mary  E.  Wyeth 

700 

Lydia  S.  King 

700 

Susan  F.  Athearn 

700 

Margaret  B.  Wellington  . . . 

700 

Margaret  R.  Hodgkins  . . . 

700 

Annie  M.  Leland 

700 

Susan  E.  Merrill 

700 

Emily  F.  Damon 

700 

' • 

Sarah  E.  Golden 

700 

Sarah  E.  Hearsey 

700 

Ellen  Merrick 

700 

Sarah  E.  Dyer 

700 

Putnam  „ 

Francis  Cogswell 

2,500 

354 

Sarah  M.  Burnham  .... 

700 

Anna  B.  Josselyn 

700 

Maria  E.  Spare 

700 

Minnie  E.  Metcalf 

700 

/ 
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TABULAR 


Name  of  School. 


Putnam  Grammar, 
Shepard  „ 


Thorndike 


Washington 


Webster 


Boardman  Primary, 


VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  — Continued. 


Teachers. 

Salary. 

No.  of  Scholars, 
Jan.  1,  1874. 

Ella  R.  Grieves 

700 

Addie  Stone 

700 

Charlotte  A.  Brown  .... 

700 

Eliza  M.  Hussey 

700 

Daniel  B.  Wheeler  .... 

2,500 

393 

John  Wilson 

700 

Emma  M.  Taylor 

700 

Sara  J.  French 

700 

Mary  C.  Cook 

700 

H.  Estelle  Varney 

700 

Sarah  A.  Rand 

700 

Julia  H.  Osgood 

700 

Henrietta  F.  Harris  .... 

700 

Harriet  L.  Hayward  .... 

700 

Ruel  H.  Fletcher 

2,500 

412 

Anna  W.  Averill 

700 

Eunice  B.  Dyer 

700 

Martha  A.  Martin 

700 

Ella  W.  Clark 

700 

Ruth  H.  Faxon 

700 

Mary  A.  Willis  

700 

Mary  E.  Nason 

700 

Ellen  N.  Parker 

700 

Fanny  Allen 

600 

Daniel  Mansfield 

2,500 

496 

Lucy  A.  Downing 

700 

Adeline  M.  Ireson 

700 

Abby  M.  Webb 

700 

Adelaide  A.  Keith 

700 

Adelaide  A.  Keeler  .... 

700 

Emma  F.  Veazie 

700 

J.  Abbie  Hodgkins  .... 

700 

Dora  Puffer 

700 

Adelia  Dunham 

700 

Hattie  T.  Neally 

700 

Ada  E.  Doe 

700 

John  D.  Billings 

2,500 

552 

Eliza  Iv.  Brackett 

700 

Louise  C.  D.  Harlow  .... 

700 

Gertrude  A.  Hyde 

700 

Esther  F.  Hannum  .... 

700 

Eliza  E.  Williams 

700 

Hattie  E.  Warfield  .... 

700 

Nellie  I.  Crafts 

700 

Emma  J.  Hale 

700 

Lucy  E.  Davis 

500 

Susan  B.  Holmes 

700 

Charlotte  M.  Chase  .... 

700 

May  E.  Towle 

600 

Mary  F.  Emerson 

700 

324 

Mary  F.  Stewart 

700 

Mary  Agnes  Lewis  .... 

700 

Sarah  E.  Stewart 

700 

Ada  W.  Baker 

700 

Fanny  A.  Cooke 

l700 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  — Continued. 


Name  of  School. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

No.  of  Scholars, 
Jan.  1,  1874. 

Boardman  Primary, 

Nettie  Sargent 

700 

Augusta  L.  Balch 

700 

Bridge 

>> 

Elizabeth  E.  Dallinger  . . . 

700 

85 

Emily  C.  Dallinger  .... 

700 

City 

Etta  S.  Adams 

700 

38 

Dana 

)> 

Abby  A.  Lewis  

700 

93 

Maria  F.  Williams 

700 

Dunster 

Sarah  B.  Waitt 

700 

159 

Susan  E.  Wyeth 

700 

Mary  E.  Smallidge  .... 

700 

M.  Louise  Akerman  .... 

500 

Felton 

)) 

Juliet  F.  Sumner 

700 

222 

Ella  L.  Lynes 

700 

Lizzie  C,  Capen 

600 

Georgiana  L.  Backus  .... 

500 

Sarah  Cutler 

500 

Gannett 

„ 

Sarah  J.  A.  Davis 

700 

228 

Lucy  C.  Wyeth 

700 

Aflnie  F.  Harding 

700 

Estelle  J.  French 

700 

Anna  M.  Jones 

500 

Gore 

„ 

Harriet  A.  Butler 

700 

432 

Frances  E.  Pendexter  . . . 

700 

Carrie  F.  Noyes 

700 

Alice  J.  Win  ward 

700 

Martha  J.  Avery 

700 

Emma  R.  Knights 

700 

Mary  E.  Hartwell 

700 

• 

Addie  M.  Bettinson  .... 

600 

Harvard 

)) 

Ellen  A.  Cheney 

700 

88 

Helen  M.  Kelley 

700 

Holmes 

)> 

Marianne  M.  Webb  .... 

700 

171  • 

Eunice  W.  Field 

700 

Mary  L.  Bullard 

700 

Louisa  G.  Matchejtt  .... 

500 

Mason 

M.  Lizzie  Evans 

700 

95 

Martha  E.  Deane 

700 

Otis 

,, 

Abby  S.  Taylor 

700 

439 

Lydia  A.  Whitcher  . . 

700 

Susan  M.  Pendexter  .... 

. 700 

Martha  H.  Butler 

700 

Ellen  N.  Pike 

700 

Luvia  Goodnow 

700 

Annie  Knapp 

700 

Agnes  Cox 

700 

Putnam 

Nellie  F.  Ball 

600 

53 

Quincy 

Charlotte  E.  Jewell  .... 

700 

91 

Talulah  G.  Abercrombie  . . . 

500 

Reed 

Lucy  T.  Sawyer 

700 

203 

Evelyn  A.  Sawyer 

700 

Martha  C.  Dickman  .... 

700 

Elizabeth  A.  Tower  .... 

700 

Sargent 

y > 

Anna  M.  Harrod 

700 

170 

Frances  J.  Harrod 

700 

Mary  A.  Brown 

500 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  — Continued. 


Name  of  School. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

No.  of  Scholars, 
Jau.  1,  1874. 

Sargent  Primary, 

M.  Elizabeth  Dickson  . . . 

500 

Willard 

Mary  Ann  Tarbell 

700 

417 

Mary  E.  Sawyer 

700 

Anna  S.  Lamson 

700 

Susan  M.  Cochrane  .... 

700 

Kate  M.  Lowell 

700 

Fanny  E.  Cooke 

700 

Amelia  Wright 

700 

H.  Flora  Hannum 

700 

Wyman  „ 

Fanny  E.  M.  Dennis  .... 

700 

133 

Charlotte  A.  Ewell  .... 

700 

Letitia  M.  Dennis 

500 

Training  School, 

Anna  C.  Sullivan 

1,000 

153 

Ella  C.  Whitney 

800 

M.  Etta  Arkerson 

800 

Emma  B.  Alley 

700 

Teacher  of  Singing, — Nathan  Lincoln  . . $2,500 
Teacher  of  Penmanship,  — Alvah  C.  Smith  . 1,000 


SUMMARY. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  High  School  . . . 

365 

,,  ,,  „ „ Grammar  Schools 

3,420 

,,  ,,  • „ ,,  Primary  Schools  . . 

3,594 

7,379 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

High  School $18,700  . 

. for  each  pupil,  $51.23 

Grammar  Schools 70,400  . 

. „ „ „ 20.58 

Primary  ,,  52,500  . 

Music 2,000 

. ,,  „ „ 14.61 

$143,600 

$19.46 

Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Public  Schools,  Jan.  1,  1874 

7,379 

>>  ))  >>  >>  if  >>  >> 

Jan.  1,  1873 

7,133 

Increase  during  the  past  year  . . 

246 

Increase  of  pupils,  1860  

272 

„ „ „ 1861  

172 

„ „ „ 1862  

262 

„ „ „ 1863  

226 

„ „ „ 1864  

200 

„ „ „ 1865  

58 

„ „ „ 1866  

243 

„ „ 1867  

286 

„ )>  >,  1868  

„ „ „ 1869  

20 

„ „ „ 1870  

296 

„ „ „ 1871  

357 

„ „ 1872  

293 

„ „ „ 1873  

246 

Number  of  Schools 

27 

,;  „ Teachers 

172 

REPORT 


OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Cambridge : — 

Gentlemen,  — As  my  active  connection  with  the  schools 
closed  with  the  month  of  September,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
expected  that  I shall  make  an  extended  Report  to  your  Board  at 
this  time.  Indeed,  I shall  attempt  but  little  more  than  to  arrange 
a few  statistics  gathered  from  the  annual  returns  and  from  other 
sources,  and  then  briefly  to  suggest  one  or  two  topics  that  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  importance. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1873. 

I.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  city  (estimated) 50,000 

Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,1873  . . . 8,483 

Number  May  1,  1872  8,260 

Increase  for  the  year 223 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

1 High  School. 

7 Grammar  Schools. 

19  Primary  Schools. 

6 Evening  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools  .......  33 
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III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For  the  High  School 1 

For  the  Grammar  Schools 7 

For  the  Primary  Schools 17 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School 11 

Male  teachers,  5 ; female  teachers,  6. 

Iucrease  for  the  year 0 

Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 83 

Male  teachers,  7 ; female  teachers,  76. 

Increase  for  the  year 4 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools 76 

Increase  for  the  year 2 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 22 

Male  teachers,  6 ; female  teachers,  16. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Day  Schools,  including  teachers 

of  Music  and  Penmanship 172 

Y.  PUPILS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Day  Schools  during 

the  year 9,013 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Day  Schools 

during  the  year 6,688 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Schools 

to  the  school  population 788 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Day  Schools  . . 6,073 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  Day  Schools  . . . 90.8 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  High  School  330 

Average  daily  attendance  in  High  School 315 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  High  School 95.3 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Grammar  Schools  3,034 
Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  Grammar  Schools  . . . 2,782 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  Grammar  Schools 91.7 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  3,314 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Primary  Schools 2,976 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  Primary  Schools 89.8 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Evening  Schools  ...  297 

Average  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 197 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  Grammar  Schools,  July,  1873  . 781 
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Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  Grammar  Schools  ....  156 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  High  School 149 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  High  School 35 

Whole  number  of  Private  Schools  16 

Number  of  pupils  in  Private  Schools 605 


VI.  FINANCES. 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  May,  1873  $62,421,215.00 


Cost  of  instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 142,700.40 

Care  and  repairs  of  school-houses 45,750.38 

Amount  expended  for  new  school-houses  and  alterations  28,337.50 

For  Evening  Schools 2,053.08 

Incidental  expenses  for  school  purposes 309.78 

Total  expenditures  for  all  school  purposes 219,151.14 

Deducting  the  receipts  for  the  School  Fund,  $1,682.35, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  Hopkins  Fund,  $931.69, 

actual  expenses  for  school  purposes 216,537.10 

Ratio  of  expenses  for  school  purposes  to  the  valuation 

of  1873  .00346 


The  year  now  closing  will  compare  favorably  with  preceding 
ones  as  regards  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  While  perfec- 
tion may  not  have  been  attained  in  any  direction,  and  probably 
has  not  been,  still  it  is  true  that  good,  honest  work  has  been 
done,  and  that  the  schools  are  worthy  of  the  hearty  support  and 
confidence  of  the  people. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  year  are  well 
known  to  each  member  of  your  Board,  and  hence  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  recall  them  here.  And  yet  I shall  allude  to  one 
or  two  matters  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  certain  principles 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  guide  the  Committee  in  their 
management  of  the  schools  hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most 
important  work  which  the  Committee  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  has  been  the  selection  of  teachers.  If  the  schools  are 
better  to-day  than  they  were  one  year  ago,  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  well-qualified  teachers  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancies  as  they  have  occurred.  If  the  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  inferior  now  to  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  this  also  may  be  traced  as  a direct  cause  to  the  teachers 
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who  have  been  appointed.  The  readiest  means  of  improving 
the  schools  is  found  in  selecting  good  teachers;  and  no  surer 
way  of  injuring  them  has  been  discovered  than  by  placing  the 
children  in  the  hands  of  those  who  lack  the  important  qualifica- 
tions of  a wise  and  judicious  instructor.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  appointments  which  have  been  made  have,  in  nearly  every 
case,  proved  satisfactory,  and  that  much  real  strength  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  Nor  has  this  been,  in  any 
sense,  a slight  matter.  There  have  been  thirty  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  various  permanent  positions  in  the  city.  Of  these 
twenty  have  been  employed  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
ten  in  the  Primary  Department.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Committee  have  acted  seems  tome  to  be  this:  to  select  resi- 
dents of  Cambridge,  graduates  of  our  own  schools,  whenever 
they  felt  that  these  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications,  that  is, 
to  give  them  a preference  over  others  of  equal  ability.  Hence 
it  is  that  for  all  the  positions  in  the  Primary  Schools,  those 
educated  in  our  Training  School,  or  others  who  were  residents 
of  Cambridge,  but  not  graduates  of  the  Training.  School,  have 
been  taken  ; and,  in  addition  to  these,  some  appointments  have 
been  made  in  the  Grammar  Schools  from  the  same  number.  But 
the  balance  of  the  appointments  has  been  of  teachers  from  else- 
where, and,  in  general,  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
had  successful  experience.  Representatives  of  the  different 
State  Normal  Schools  have  been  chosen ; and  these  have  well 
illustrated  the  advantage  of  thorough  training  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  And  now  how  shall  vacancies  as  they  occur  from  time 
to  time  be  filled?  I answer,  as  they  have  been  during  the  past 
few  years.  Our  Training  School  is  doing  a splendid  work  in 
qualifying  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  for  positions  in  the 
schools ; and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  and 
show  that  they  have  the  ability  to  teach , will,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  be  sure  of  work  to  do.  But  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  wants  of  the  schools  can  be  met  in  this 
way.  The  last  class  at  the  Training  School  graduated  twelve 
members,  and  this  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  an  average  class. 
There  will  not  be  more  than  about  this  number  each  year  who 
will  leave  the  High  School  with  the  intention  of  teaching.  Now, 
for  three  years  we  have  averaged  not  less  than  thirty  appoint- 
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ments  each  year ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
number  will  be  less  hereafter.  We  shall  then  be  obliged  to  seek 
teachers  from  other  cities  and  towns ; and  I can  only  express  the 
hope  that  those  having  the  schools  in  charge  will  not  under- 
value the  importance  of  selecting  only  those  who  are  qualified 
for  the  important  work  of  moulding  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  children  of  this  city.  Neither  residence,  personal  needs, 
nor  influential  friends  will  supply  the  lack  of  actual  fitness ; 
although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  convince  either  applicants  or 
their  friends  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  My  own  position 
in  the  matter  of  appointments  has  been  to  regard  our  own  grad- 
uates as  preferred  candidates,  and,  first  of  all,  to  urge  their 
claims  faithfully  so  far  as  I could  satisfy  myself  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  positions  which  they  sought,  and  no  farther. 
That  I have  often  erred  in  my  estimate  of  the  merits  of  those 
whose  claims  were  considered,  I am  not  so  foolish  as  to  deny. 

I cannot  forbear  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
say  that  most  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
school  accommodations  during  the  year.  Three  large  school- 
houses,  the  Shepard,  the  Allston,  and  the  Webster,  have  been 
thoroughly  remodelled ; and  now,  instead  of  being  a disgrace  to 
the  City,  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  By 
these  changes  considerable  additional  room  has  been  gained. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Shepard,  the  building 
having  been  so  enlarged  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict for  several  years.  The  City  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  various  city  governments  for  the  last  few  years 
have  appreciated  the  importance  of  giving  to  the  schools  com- 
fortable and  convenient  quarters. 

The  day  of  ill-lighted  and  damp  halls  and  vestries,  or  of 
school-rooms  but  little  better,  into  which  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  pupils  could  be  crowded,  has  probably  passed 
away ; and  we  have  now  accepted  the  sound  policy  of  having 
plain,  substantial  school-houses,  which  shall  be  well  lighted,  well 
heated,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
For  what  has  been  done,  not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  in 
former  years,  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  the  schools  are  due 
to  those  members  of  the  City  Council  who  have  especially 
interested  themselves  in  the  good  work. 
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You  will  doubtless  at  an  early  day  call  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  certain  wants  now  existing. 

The  annual  increase  of  pupils  is  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  — an  increase  that  will  necessitate 
the  erection  on  an  average  of  one  school-house  each  year.  At 
present,  additional  accommodations  in  the  Primary  department 
are  needed  in  Ward  One,  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Avenue. 
But  as  this  is  a matter  which  has  been  discussed  more  than 
once  in  former  Reports,  and  as  it  commended  itself  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  the  last  City  Council,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
at  this  time. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  city  where  the  need  of  en- 
larged accommodations  is  not  less  imperative.  I refer  to  that 
portion  of  Ward  Two  lying  north  of  Hampshire  Street  and 
extending  towards  East  Cambridge.  The  Allston  and  Harvard 
Schools  report  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen 
pupils  as  belonging  to  them  on  the  first  of  January.  In  addition 
to  these  a large  number  of  children  are  obliged  to  cross  the 
railroad  to  reach  the  Grammar  School  in  Ward  Three,  to 
which  they  are  now  compelled  to  go.  Besides,  the  Primary 
Schools  in  the  vicinity  have  all  been  crowded,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  early  in  the  year  one  class  of  children  was  placed 
in  a hall  on  Cambridge  Street,  where  it  still  remains.  I can 
come  to  no  conclusion  except  that  we  need  a school-house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  Street,  and  I believe  the  need  to  be 
very  pressing. 

I trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  we  still  have  two  school- 
houses  which  ought  to  be  improved,  viz.,  the  Sargent  and  the 
Felton ; the  latter  of  which  is  a large  brick  structure  known  as 
the  u Old  High  School-house.’7  Each  of  these  has  large,  and  ill- 
arranged  rooms,  and  each  could  be  made  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. The  remodelling  of  the  Sargent  was  ordered  by  the 
last  City  Council;  but,  as  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  change,  the  work  was  deferred. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  intro- 
duce some  system  by  which  the  care  of  the  school-houses  might 
be  more  satisfactory.  To  this  end  certain  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  janitors  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  them 
before  they  entered  upon  their  engagement  with  the  City.  On 
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the  whole,  there  is  much  less  of  which  to  complain  in  this  direc- 
tion than  heretofore,  with  a corresponding  gain  to  the  comfort 
and  success  of  the  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  after  much  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  remained  for  the 
City  Council  of  1873  to  provide  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
with  a first-class  piano-forte. 

When  the  last  Report  was  submitted,  it  was  earnestly  hoped 
that  some  change  would  be  made  at  an  early  day  by  which  chil- 
dren sentenced  for  truancy  would  have  suitable  quarters.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  that  the  matter 
stands  precisely  as  it  did  one  year  ago.  I have  no  desire  to 
recommend  impracticable  schemes;  but  knowing  as  I do  that  all 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  agree  that  the  Alms- 
house, as  at  present  arranged,  is  not  a suitable  place  for  these 
children,  I must  again  urge  upon  your  Board  the  importance 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  City  Council  to  the  subject. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  Almshouse  can  or  cannot 
be  rearranged;  but  I cannot  doubt  that  some  plan  can  be  de- 
vised by  which  children  guilty  only  of  truancy  shall  be  spared 
the  contaminating  influences  of  association  with  those  who  have  • 
become  adepts  in  crime.  The  fact,  also,  that  under  present 
arrangements  truants  can  readily  escape  from  the  Almshouse  is 
important,  but  has  been  fully  discussed  on  former  occasions,  and 
hence  can  be  omitted  now.  I should  not  allude  to  this  subject 
at  this  time,  did  I not  feel  sure  that  many  of  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  as  well  as  others,  fully  con- 
cur with  me  in. thinking  that  the  present  evils  are  great,  and  that 
they  can  be  corrected. 

There  is  a subject  connected  with  this  which  I deem  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  next  Board.  There  are  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  city  a certain  number  of  children  of  school  age 
who  are  not  truants,  and  are  not  guilty  of  offences  for  which 
they  should  be  sent  to  any  penal  institution ; and  yet,  because 
of  their  defiance  of  authority  and  for  other  causes,  they  are 
frequently  suspended  from  school.  Is  it  not  an  important  ques- 
tion how  far  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  through  the  fault  of  the  few  who  accomplish 
almost  nothing  for  themselves,  but  whose  influence  is  wholly  bad 
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upon  the  school  of  which  they  are  nominal  members?  The 
question  I propose  is  this:  Is  it  expedient  to  organize  one  or 
more  ungraded  schools  in  which  this  class  of  children  shall  be 
taught,  and  which  they  shall  be  required  to  attend,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  divide  their  time,  as  now,  between  the  school 
and  the  street,  with  positive  harm,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  school  which  is  unfortunate  enough  to  claim  them  as  mem- 
bers? It  may  be  found  that  there  would  be  practical  difficul- 
ties in  carrying  out  a plan  of  this  kind,  but  I believe  the  subject 
at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  Act  was  passed 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  furnish  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  with  text-books.  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  this  Act  to  the  full  extent 
of  furnishing  all  the  pupils  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the 
City,  although  in  some  cities,  where  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
there  is  apparent!}7  much  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  it.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  I have  long  thought  there  would  be  positive 
advantages  in  furnishing  pupils  at  the  public  expense  with 
whatever  stationery  they  need  for  their  school  work.  I am 
satisfied  that  the  present  plan  of  furnishing  paper,  pens,  Ac.,  is 
annoying  both  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

I have  no  definite  plan  to  propose  for  carrying  out  this  sug- 
gestion, but  trust  that  it  may  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Report,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  of  conferring  diplomas  upon  those  pupils  who  complete 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Of 
course  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  this 
grade  of  our  schools,  and  yet  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  inducing  a certain  percentage  of  scholars 
to  finish  the  course  who  would  otherwise  fail  to  do  so ; and  that 
this  is  a desirable  result  cannot  be  questioned.  The  present 
first  classes  are  unusually  large,  and  thus  far  but  few  members 
have  withdrawn  from  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  certain  facts  connected  with  the  statistics  for  the 
last  few  years  that  are  suggestive,  and  especially  so  as  showing 
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the  relative  position  held  by  the  different  grades,  and  the  growth 
of  each.  In  1868,  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
schools  was  5,864;  the  number  now  is  7,379.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  a fraction  less  than  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  High  School  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  all  the 
schools,  or  a trifle  less  than  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  number 
in  the  Primary  Schools  in  1868  was  3,025 ; now  it  is  3,594,  or 
an  increase  of  but  eighteen  per  cent.  The  number  in  the  Gram- 
mar department  in  1868  was  2,549;  now  it  is  3,420,  or  an 
increase  of  a fraction  less  than  thirty-four  per  cent. 

The  greater  increase  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  a change  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Primary  Schools,  less  time  is  consumed  in  that 
grade  than  formerly,  so  that  pupils  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
younger  than  before;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
being  younger  when  they  enter,  they  are  less  likely  to  drop  out 
early  in  the  course.  The  tendency  which  is  thus  indicated 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  right  direction ; for  we  ought  to  use 
all  reasonable  means  to  induce  papils  at  least  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

In  closing  this  my  last  Report  to  your  Board,  I cannot  forbear 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  consideration 
which  I have  at  all  times  received  at  your  hands.  It  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  and  of  record,  that  during  a period  of  nearly 
six  years  no  single  incident  has  occurred  tending  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  mar  the  harmony  which  has  at  all  times  existed. 

And  now  I withdraw  from  the  work  which  I have  so  imper- 
fectly begun  ; but  in  so  doing  I shall  not  cease  to  cherish  a deep 
interest  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  I have  confidence 
in  the  schools,  and  in  our  general  system  of  public  school  edu- 
cation ; and  if  hereafter  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  assailed 
either  openly  or  covertly,  from  any  quarter,  I cannot  doubt  that 
such  attacks  will  meet  at  the  hands  of  this  community  with  a 
merited  condemnation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  B.  HALE. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSIONS  TO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Beggar  

8 and  9 . . . 

Fancy 

12  and  10  . 

Sirup 

7 and  6 . . . 

Collar 

4 from  13  . . 

Linen  

12  from  21  . . 

Neither 

6 from  15  . . 

Mischief 

8 times  6 

Neighbor 

7 times  12  . . 

Village 

3 times  9 

Pleasure  

11  times  10  . . 

Pres 

3 in  27  ... 

Mr 

8 in  72  . . . 

And  so  forth  .... 

9 in  54  . . . 

97 

4 in  24  . . . 

LXXXIX 

12  and  7 and  8 . 

XVIII 

6 and  1 1 and  9 . 

33 

8 and  6 less  3 . 

Harry  had  50  cents ; he  bought  9 oranges  at  4 cents  each,  and  a book 
for  10  cents.  How  much  has  he  left? 

If  sugar  is  worth  9 cents  a pound,  how  many  pounds  can  I buy  for  63 
cents? 

When  pencils  are  worth  6 cents  each,  what  will  12  pencils  cost? 

Add  9305,  98,  6057,  and  784. 

From  7806  subtract  5284. 

Multiply  9864  by  9. 

Reading. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

SPELLING  AND  SENTENCE  WRITING. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

James  will  not  visit  his  uncle  before  the  first  of  August.  On 
Thursday  of  next  week  his  school  will  close,  and  then  I shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you  spend  a week  with  him  here. 

Write  something  about  rivers.  (The  exercise  not  to  exceed 
five  lines.) 

Heifer,  crucify,  stupefy,  business,  carriage,  curtain,  adieu,  manoeuvre, 
Tuesday,  lettuce,  cargoes,  propels,  bequeaths,  pamphlet,  sanguine,  mar- 
tyr, foregoes,  guinea,  women,  villain. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Cambridge,  June  28,  1873. 

Our  friend  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  next,  and  will  stay  til! 
Wednesday  night.  He  will  then  leave  for  Washington,  to  spend 
the  Fourth  of  July.  After  the  sale  of  his  house,  he  will  sail  at 
once,  and  we  shall  not  hear  from  him  again  until  he  has  crossed 
the  sea. 

Write  something  about  Boston.  (The  exercise  not  to  exceed 
five  lines.) 

College,  surgeon,  siege,  quotient,  porridge,  discretion,  physician,  mos- 
quito, collision,  filial,  familiar,  scholar,  allegiance,  emolument,  exhaus- 
tion, sagacious,  civilian,  chandelier,  valiant,  scheme. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  26,  1873. 


Capt.  A.  L.  West  : 

Dear  Sir,  — I wish  to  secure  passage  in  the 
steamer  11  Ocean  Queen,”  which  leaves  New  York  on  Tuesday 
next.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  please  reserve  a state-room  for  me, 
and  oblige, 


Yours  truly, 


(Pupil’s  Name.) 
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Write  an  exercise  of  two  or  three  lines  about  roses. 

Fugitive,  hypocrite,  scientific,  acre,  rheumatism,  impulse,  reconcile, 
turpentine,  pitiable,  perceptible,  synagogue,  sepulchre,  acquiesce,  cam- 
paign, discipline,  successive,  grotesque,  rhinoceros,  psalmody,  requisite. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

James  Wilson,  of  Cambridge,  has  this  day  sold  to  Andrew  B. 
Smith  3 barrels  flour,  at  $12.50;  4 gallons  molasses,  at  80  cts. 
and  16  pounds  sugar,  at  12 1 cts. 

Make  out  the  bill  and  receipt  it. 

Write  a sentence  containing  a noun  in  the  possessive  plural, 
a personal  pronoun,  and  a transitive  verb. 

Blamable,  reversible,  immensity,  persevere,  professor,  wholesome, 
police,  receivable,  lacerate,  discretion,  dispose,  despise,  purpose,  admit- 
tance, concurrence,  slippery,  berth  (a  sleeping-place),  sealing  (fastening 
with  a seal),  counsel  (advice),  dyeing  (coloring). 

SECOND  CLASS. 

William  Johnson  buys  a horse  of  Horace  Wilkins,  for  which 
he  gives  his  note  for  $350  on  four  months,  with  interest. 

Write  the  note,  dating  it  to-day,  and  making  it  negotiable. 

Write  a check  on  the  Sugar  River  National  Bank  for  $75.25 
in  favor  of  James  Booth,  or  bearer. 

Fungus,  proselyte,  academy,  coffee,  apocrypha,,  collateral,  desperate, 
facetious,  instalment,  kerseymere,  liquefy,  liquidate,  perceive,  reprieve, 
indite  (to  compose),  marshal  (a  high  military  officer),  rein  (part  of  a 
bridle),  scene  (a  place),  tacks  (small  nails),  courtesy  (an  act  of  civility). 


GEOGRAPHY. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  Name  three  gulfs  made  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Name  two  seas 
made  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Name  three  seas  made  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Name  two  bays 
made  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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3.  Name  three  rivers  in  North  America.  Name  two  mountain  chains 
in  Europe. 

4.  Name  three  cities  in  South  America.  Name  two  rivers  in  Asia. 

5.  Name  three  cities  in  Europe.  Name  two  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

6.  Name  three  rivers  in  South  America.  Name  the  two  cities  buried 
by  Vesuvius. 

7.  Name  four  articles  that  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  What  is  a cape  ? 

8.  Is  it  hot  or  cold  at  the  north  pole  ? At  the  equator  ? At  the  south 
pole  ? On  a mountain  ? What  is  meant  by  the  imports  of  a country  ? 

9.  Bound  Europe.  Is  Europe  larger  or  smaller  than  North  America? 

10.  Why  do  some  rivers  flow  north  while  others  flow  south?  What 

besides  spices  do  we  get  from  the  East  Indies  ? Draw  a map  or  figure, 
so  as  to  represent  a bay  and  a cape. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

1.  Name  three  cities  in  Italy.  Name  two  rivers  in  Africa. 

2.  Where  is  Lima  ? Vera  Cruz  ? Calcutta  ? Name  two  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  How  is  Michigan  situated?  What  is  its  capital?  What  State 
next  to  California  on  the  east  ? Name  two  cities  on  the  Ohio  River. 

4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  climate  of  North  America?  Mention 
some  article  that. grows  in  the  northern  part ; in  the  middle  part ; in  the 
southern  part. 

5.  From  what  is  sweet  oil  made,  and  from  what  country  do  we  obtain 
it  ? Why  should  all  sorts  of  steel  things  be  made  at  Sheffield  ? 

6.  What  waters  must  one  pass  through  in  sailing  from  London  to 
Rome  ? 

7.  In  what  direction  does  the  Volga  flow  ? The  Rhone  ? The  Rhine  ? 
What  large  trees  are  found  in  Egypt  ? 

8.  What  States  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ? Give  their 
capitals. 

9.  Name  two  places  where  diamonds  are  found.  Where  is  copper 
found  ? From  what  is  our  burning  gas  made  ? Where  do  we  obtain 
tar  and  turpentine  ? 

10.  Name  two  sources  from  which  we  obtain  oil  for  burning.  There 
are  but  few  factories  in  the  South  ; where  is  most  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factured? For  what  is  Cambridge  noted? 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

1.  Name  five  important  cities  situated  on  as  many  different  rivers  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  locat- 
ing the  West  Indies. 

3.  What  is  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  ? 

4.  Where  are  Capes  Race,  Hatteras,  Horn,  Galliuas,  and  Flattery? 

5.  State  for  what  Halifax,  Chicago,  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Havana,  are  noted. 

6.  Name  two  water-sheds  of  North  America,  and  three  of  South 
America. 

7.  Where  is  Sumatra?  The  Sandwich  Islands?  Sitka?  Cape 
Breton?  Jamaica? 

8.  Locate  Para,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  Cayenne,  and 
state  separately  the  exports  of  each. 

9.  Mention  five  trees,  useful  to  man,  that  are  found  in  the  forests  of 
the  Amazon. 

10.  Name  two  sections  of  the  Western  Continent  in  which  silver  is 
mined.  Where  are  coal,  iron,  and  building  stone  found? 


THIRD  CLASS. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  of  Europe,  and  locate  five  mountain  chains. 

2.  Locate  also  five  rivers  and  five  capital  cities. 

3.  Name  five  sea-ports  and  five  exports  of  Africa. 

4.  To  whom  does  Australia  belong?  Name  the  two  largest  cities, 
and  the  two  leading  occupations  of  the  people. 

5.  Which  are  the  three  most  important  countries  of  Asia?  Name 
two  exports  of  India. 

6.  Describe  the  Japanese,  and  tell  to  what  race  they  belong. 

7.  Through  what  waters  would  a vessel  pass  in  sailing  from  London 
to  Mocha  ? 

8.  Name  five  of  the  leadiug  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Name  five  large  rivers  of  New  England,  and  locate  five  cities  on 
them. 

10.  Name  four  products  of  New  England  soil.  What  State  is  noted 
for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  ? 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  New  England  States,  locating  five  large  rivers. 

2.  Locate  five  cities  on  it,  and  tell  for  what  each  is  noted. 

3.  What  waters  connect  Pittsburg  with  Philadelphia?  What  connect 
Philadelphia  with  Baltimore  ? 

4.  What  are  naval  stores  ? In  what  State  are  they  produced  in 
large  quantities  ? 

5.  Name  five  States  situated  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Give  their  capitals. 

6.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  five  cities  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  state  on  which  bank  they  are  situated. 

7.  What  two  States  are  wholly  or  partially  separated  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  ? The  Potomac  ? The  Savannah  ? The  Great  Kanawha  ? 
The  Wabash  ? 

8.  Name  the  capitals  of  all  the  States  that  border  on  the  Mississippi. 

9.  Name  two  lakes  of  Maine,  one  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  Ver- 
mont, and  one  of  New  York. 

10.  Give  the  names  of  five  important  islands  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 


GRAMMAR. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

1.  Compare  much,  forth,  old,  fore,  round. 

2.  Tell  the  parts  of  speech  in  this  sentence : Boys,  in  good  schools, 
study. 

3.  Use  do  in  the  imperative,  with  work  for  its  object. 

4.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  tomato,  alley,  ally,  fox,  car-load. 

5.  Use  Sarah  in  the  third  person,  nominative  case  to  a verb  in  the 
passive  voice. 

6.  Give  the  tense  and  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the  following : You  might 
have  been  taught.  He  has  eaten  his  breakfast. 

7.  Decline  the  pronouns  in  the  following : The  trees  have  lost  their 
leaves.  The  hats  whose  ribbons  are  broad  belong  to  the  girls. 

8.  Define  the  following,  and  give  an  example  of  each  : adverb  ; tran- 
sitive verb  ; irregular  verb  ; indicative  mood  ; descriptive  adjective. 

9.  Give  the  future  perfect,  indicative,  passive  of  slay  in  the  first 
person,  plural ; also,  the  present  perfect,  indicative,  active  of  lose  in  the 
third  person,  singular. 

10.  Give  the  passive  infinitives  of  write ; the  active  participles  of  sweep. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

1.  Of  what  is  have  the  sign?  shall?  to?  though?  being?  did?  to 
have?  must  have?  *s  ? having  been  ? 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words : Do  as  I do.  Take 
what  is  right.  Smith,  the  glazier , is  a reliable  workman. 

3.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  comparative  degree  of  bad ; another 
containing  the  comparative  degree  of  badly. 

4.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  ottoman ; novelty; 
zero;  goose;  isthmus. 

5.  Write  a sentence  containing  a noun  derived  from  brave,  and  a 
descriptive  adjective  ; one  containing  a proper  noun,  an  adverb  derived 
from  brave , and  an  irregular  verb. 

6.  Make  five  sentences:  in  1,  use  the  present  active  participle  of 
shoe;  in  2,  the  present  passive  participle  of  eat;  in  3,  the  compound 
perfect  passive  participle  of  leave ; in  4,  the  present  passive  infinitive  of 
awaken;  in  5,  the  perfect  active  infinitive  of  do. 

7.  Write  sentences,  using  the  relative  who  in  three  different  persons. 
One,  using  the  relative  that  in  the  plural  number,  neuter  gender. 

8.  The  book  is  stolen.  — Give  the  remaining  tenses  of  the  same  mood 
and  voice. 

9.  Correct  the  following:  She,  who  you  saw,  is  his  sister,  i see  Him 
when  he  done  it.  Lay  down.  This  was  the  apostle’s  pauls  advice. 

10.  How  many  participles  has  an  intransitive  verb?  The  emphatic 
form  is  used  in  what  moods  and  tenses  ? Write  all  the  participles  of 
cut. 


ARITHMETIC. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  Write  in  figures  two  hundred  million  twenty  thousand  and  two; 
one  million  one  thousand  and  one  ; sixteen  thousand  and  ten ; seventy- 
eight  thousand  and  four  ; four  hundred  million  six  thousand  and  sixty. 

2.  Add  856,047;  134,380;  4,728;  74,562 ; 807 ; and  59,625. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  882,654  and  97,365  ? 

4.  How  many  are  9,802  X 3,006  ? 

5.  A man  sold  a farm  for  5,600  dollars,  which  was  540  dollars  more 
than  it  cost  him.  What  did  it  cost  him? 

6.  How  many  are  1,486  -f-  5,678  -|-  3,579  -|-  981  -f~  654  -f-  7,890 
9,876  + 1,357? 
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7.  976,434  — 98,765  = how  many? 

8.  A merchant  bought  54  pieces  of  cloth,  each  piece  containing  39 
yards,  and  paid  5 dollars  a yard.  What  did  he  give  for  the  whole  ? 

9.  How  many  are  6,724  X 5,481  ? 

10.  A man  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  1,264  dollars.  He  paid  248 
dollars  for  help,  362  dollars  for  groceries,  q.nd  278  dollars  for  other 
expenses.  How  much  had  he  remaining  ? 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

1.  Write  in  figures  one  hundred  million  one  hundred  thousand  and 
one  hundred  ; eight  hundred  forty  billion  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  and  forty  ; ninety  million  nine  thousand  and  nine  hundred  ; five 
hundred  thousand  and  five  ; sixty-five  billion  four  million  and  six. 

2.  Add  66,942;  48;  9,712;  87,425;  463;  7,432,987;  and  814. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  246,008,594  and  92,075,632  ? 

4.  Divide  96,240  by  48. 

5.  Multiply  9,460,735  by  800,700. 

6.  A farmer  sells  354  cords  of  wood  at  $4  a cord,  and  37  tons  of  fyay 
at  $13.25  a ton ; how  much  does  he  receive  for  the  whole  ? 

7.  Divide  32,496,819  by  4,618. 

8.  Multiply  5,634,238  by  856. 

9.  Divide  72,864,532  by  8,700. 

10.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place  and  travel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; one  travels  56  miles,  and  the  other  75  miles  a day.  How  far 
apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  43  days  ? 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


1.  What  is  the  greatest  common  factor  of  105,  224,  and  182  ? 


2.  Reduce  to  a simple  fraction. 

3.  If  a man  travels  18f  miles  in  one  day,  how  far  will  he  travel  in 
2311  days  ? 


4.  If  -J-J  of  a cargo  of  flour  cost  $665.50,  what  sum  will  pay  for  the 
whole  ? 

5.  From  a piece  of  cloth  containing  25|  yds.,  I have  sold  15$  yds.  to 
one  man,  and 44  yds.  to  another;  how  many  yards  have  I left? 

6.  One-third  of  an  estate  was  given  to  the  sons,  one-sixth  to  the 
daughters,  and  the  remainder,  $5,875,  to  the  widow.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  estate  ? 
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7.  If  I buy  224  bushels  of  corn  at  54£  cents  per  bushel,  and  sell  it  at 
61^  cents  per  bushel,  what  do  I gain  ? 

8.  Wh  at  is  the  sum  of  six  hundred,  and  six  hundredths  ; four  hundred 
fifty-six  thousand,  and  fifty-six  thousandths  ; two  hundred  seven,  and 
fourteen  millionths  ? 

9.  Multiply  47.01  by  .047. 

10.  Divide  783.5  by  6.25. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  a pile  of  gravel  180  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  and 
6 ft.  deep,  at  $.87^  per  cubic  yard  ? 

2.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a lot  of  land  28  rods  square,  at  $.50  per 
square  foot? 

8.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting  f of  a yard  wide  will  be  required  to 
carpet  a room  18  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide? 

4.  How  many  times  will  the  large  wheels  of  an  engine  turn  round  in 
going  from  Boston  to  Portland,  a distance  of  110  miles,  supposing  the 
wheels  to  be  12  ft.  6 inches  in  circumference  ? 

5.  There  are  eight  cords  in  a pile  of  wood  which  is  four  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  high  ; how  long  is  the  pile  ? 

6.  The  difference  in  time  between  London  and  San  Francisco  is  8 h. 
9 m.  24  sec. ; what  is  the  difference  in  longitude  ? 

7.  What  is  the  weight  of  five  loads  of  salt,  supposing  each  load  to 
weigh  4 T.  1875  lbs.  11  oz.  ? 

8.  How  many  minutes  in  the  present  year  ? 

9.  If  a man  travels  30  miles  in  9 hours,  how  far  does  he  travel  in 
one  hour  ? [Give  the  answer  in  miles,  rods,  yards,  &c.] 

10.  I have  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  each  containing  63  gals. ; how  many 
bottles,  each  holding  3 pints,  will  be  required  to  contain  it  ? 


SECOND  CLASS. 

1.  Reduce  £ and  to  decimals,  and  find  their  sum. 

2.  Divide  600  by  .012,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  .05. 

3.  Change  87  rds.  12  ft.  to  the  deeimal  of  a mile. 

4.  What  cost  2 qts.  1J  pts.  of  oil  at  $2.12  per  gallon? 

5.  If  I borrow  $397.16  Dec.  29,  1871,  what  will  be  due  June  30, 
1873,  at  51  % ? 

6.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $375.25  for  2 yrs.  4 m.  12  d. 
at  6 % ? 

7.  How  long  must  $500  be  on  interest  at  6 % to  gain  $120? 
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8.  If  wages  are  advanced  from  $20  to  $24  a week,  what  °]0  is  gained  ? 

9.  I have  given  my  note  for  $1,000,  payable  in  1 yr.  6 m.  11  d.  What 
is  the  present  worth  ? 

10.  If  by  selling  goods  at  60  cents  per  lb.,  25  °]0  is  gained,  what  is  the 
cost? 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor , and  what  the  least  common 
multiple  of  2310  and  3150? 

3_7_  3 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  (by  cancellation)  divided  by  — 
of  L of  4J. 

3.  Divide  0.00091471  by  9.43.  Also  divide  five  thousand  by  one  ten- 
thousandth. 

4.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  seven-eighths  of  a yard  wide  will  it 
take  to  cover  a floor  18  feet  long,  15  feet  6 inches  wide  ? 

5.  Reduce  97  rods  12  feet  6 inches  to  the  decimal  of  a mile. 

6.  Find  the  avails  of  a note  of  $1,975  discounted  at  a bank  for  60 
days,  at  7t3q  per  cent.  ? 

7.  If  the  interest  of  $2,500  is  $112.50  for  6 months,  what  is  the  per 
cent.  ? 

8.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  7,  1867 
For  value  received  I promised  to  pay  James  Tucker  three  thousand 

four  hundred  dollars  on  demand,  with  interest. 

$3,400.  John  Fletcher. 

Endorsements. — Sept.  13,  1869,  $1,250. 

March  4,  1871,  150. 

What  is  due  to  day  ? 

9.  If  I buy  a house  for  $1,750,  which  is  25  per  cent,  less  than  its  real 
value,  and  sell  it  for  25  per  cent,  more  than  its  real  value,  what  shall  I 
gain  ? 

,10.  If  7 men  can  build  a wall  40  feet  long,  8 feet  high,  and  2 feet 
thick,  in  34  days,  working  9 hours  a day,  how  many  days  will  it  take 
20  men  to  build  a similar  wall  48  feet  long,  6 feet  high,  and  3 feet  thick, 
if  they  work  8 hours  each  a day  ? 

In  place  of  No.  10  above,  boys  from  the  second  class  will  take  the 
following : — 

10a.  Express  7.83456  square  miles  in  the  several  denominations  of 
square  measure. 
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HISTORY. 

GIVE  THE  ANSWERS  SO  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  YOUR  OWN  LANGUAGE. 

1.  What  nations  of  Europe,  besides  the  English,  established  colonies 
in  North  America  ? Where  were  the  first  settlements,  and  what  States 
have  grown  from  these  settlements  ? 

2.  Why  were  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia, 
so  named  ? 

3.  For  what  are  Fernando  Cortez,  Roger  Williams,  Cecil  Calvert, 
Gen.  Braddock,  Gen.  Montgomery,  each  to  be  remembered  ? 

4.  What  religious  sects  sought  refuge  in  this  country,  and  what  colonies 
were  founded  from  religious  motives  ? 

5.  Where  was  Acadia  ; by  whom  settled ; in  what  war,  and  when 
transferred  to  the  English,  and  the  first  and  subsequent  name  of  its 
principal  settlement  ? 

6.  What  wars  iu  America  growing  out  of  disputes  between  England 
and  France?  What  were  the  decisive  events  of  the  last  two,  and  what 
was  gained  or  lost  as  their  result  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Washington’s  first  public  enterprise. 

8.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act  ? Why  did  the  colonies  object  to  it  ? 
What  two  were  strongest  in  opposition  to  them  ? How  did  the  English 
government  attempt  to  justify  this  and  similar  measures  ? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Washington’s  movements  and  the  principal 
actions  in  which  he  took  part  from  the  time  of  his  taking  command  of 
the  army  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Yorktown.  Describe  its  situa- 
tion. What  was  its  effect  in  England  ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Which  Continent  extends  farthest  north  ? Which  farthest  south? 
Which  of  the  two  American  Continents  extends  farther  east  ? Name  the 
extreme  eastern  points  ; the  southern  points  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres. 

2.  What  is  a water-shed  ? Give  an  example.  How  can  you  always 
find  the  water-shed  on  the  map  of  any  country  ? What  is  a plateau  ? 
What  continent  is  chiefly  plateau  ? What  is  the  profile  of  a country  ? 

3.  Draw  a map  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  four  largest  tributaries, 
giving  the  outline  of  its  basin. 
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4.  Place  in  outline  upon  this  map  the  States  — giving  their  names  — 
which  lie  upon  the  Mississippi,  o» through  which  it  passes. 

5.  Name  the  capitals  of  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Arkansas,  with  the  rivers  upon  which  they  lie. 

6.  Where  are  the  two  Capes  Sable;  the  two  Colorado  Rivers ; the 
Yellowstone ; Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  Shasta ; Mt.  Desert,  Key  West,  and 
Sitka  ? 

7.  Where  and  what  are  the  Orkneys;  Land’s  End;  Finisterre ; the 
Crimea  ; the  Skager  Rack  ; the  Adriatic  ? 

8.  Name  and  describe  two  rivers  flowing  from  the  slope  of  the  Hima- 
layas. What  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  and  its  height  ? 
What  table-land  north  ? The  capital  of  India,  and  its  situation  ? 

9.  Where  are  Valparaiso,  Manila,  Sydney,  Cayenne,  Acapulco? 

10.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  Russia  ; of  the  United  States  ; 
of  Brazil  ? 


ENGLISH. 

“ Leaving  the  cottage , we  drove  through  a field,  which  the  driver  told  us 
was  that  in  which  Burns  turned  up  the  mouse’s  nest.  It  is  the  inclosure 
nearest  to  the  cottage,  and  seems  now  to  be  a pasture,  and  a rather 
remarkably  unfertile  one.  A little  farther  on,  the  ground  was  whitened 
with  an  immense  number  of  daisies,  — daisies,  daisies  everywhere  ; and 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  the  driver  said  that  this  was  the  field  where 
Burns  ran  his  ploughshare  over  the  daisy.  If  so,  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  daisies  by  the  song  which  he  bestowed  on  that  first 
immortal  one.  I alighted,  and  plucked  a whole  handful  of  these  ■ wee, 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flowers,’  which  will  be  'precious  to  many  friends 
in  our  own  country  as  coming  from  Burns’s  farm,  and  being  of  the  same 
race  and  lineage  as  that  daisy  which  he  turned  into  an  amaranthine 
flower  while  seeming  to  destroy  it.” 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  the  following  words  in  the  first 
two  sentences  above  belong  : Leaving , we,'  through , field , that,  nearest , 
seems,  now , rather , one. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  the  words  italicized. 

3.  Point  out  in  the  passage  two  intransitive  verbs,  a collective  noun, 
a demonstrative  adjective  pronoun.  Form  nouns  from  immortal , destroy , 
an  adverb  from  modest.  Rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns 
in  i,  o,  u,  or  y. 

4.  Define  the  meaning  of  inclosure,  soil,  consecrated,  alighted,  lineage, 
in  the  passage. 
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5.  The  hoy  reads  the  book  : change  this  to  the  passive  voice,  indicative 
mood,  present  perfect  tense  ; to  the  potential  mood,  past  tense ; to  the 
active  imperative.  Add  to  the  subject  in  the  first  form  a descriptive 
clause , to  the  verb  a ■phrase  denoting  manner  and  a conditional  clause. 

6.  In  the  following  sentences  correct  whatever  you  see  wrong  by 
crossing  out  the  wrong  and  writing  the  proper  word  or  form  over  the 
printed  one  : — 

The  kings’  health  was  drank  ; these  are  the  kind  I saw  on  the  conti- 
nent last  march  ; Thats  different  to  what  was  told  us.  there  are  Vol- 
canoes in  the  Northern  part  of  central  america.  A Christian  aught  to 
be  familiar  with  the  new  testament. 

[Each  candidate  was  also  required  to  read  a passage  which  was  assigned 
him,  and  to  write  an  exercise  in  spelling.] 
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